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FAITH IN DEMOCRACY 


By HENRY M. WRISTON, President, Brown University 


This is the first of a series of guest 
editorials written by prominent 
Americans oh questions of vital im- 
portance to ali citizens in these 
critical times.—kEd. 

HERE is no question that 

the public is concerned 
about the future of democracy. 
My thesis is that its fate de- 
pends upon an abiding faith in 
ourselves, a sane approach to 
life and its realities, a renewed 
determination to make our form 
of government more effective. 

Representing as it does, and 
as by its very nature it must, 
an ideal rather than a status, 
any description of the current 
position of democracy is al- 
ways disheartening. The prac- 
tices of democracy are never 
fully in accord with its, profes- 
sions, because as practices im- 
prove, the ideal leaps yet 
further ahead. The eyes of 
democracy must’ always be 
fixed forward on some dis- 
tant goal. « 

You can go back and find men 
wringing their hands over the 
end of democracy as early as 
the days of Thomas Jefferson, 
and you can find them wring- 
ing their hands ever since. A 
reasonable knowledge of his- 
tory and a modicum of humor 
will remind us that, acute as 
the crisis is today, there have 
been many others, if not of 
equal intensity, nonetheless of 
great intensity. Critics of de- 
mocracy have proceeded upon 
the fallacious assumption that 
specific failures were due to in- 
herent weaknesses in the democratic 
process, rather than ineffective instru- 
mentalities or leadership. They have 
measured the achievements of democ- 
racy against utopian perfection instead 
of standards applicable to a real world. 

Any idea such as defense, which 
implies a fixed position or a static 
program, is always ,wholly inappli- 
cable to democracy. Consequently, at- 
tempts to defend democracy are cer- 
tain to fail. Defensive thought about 
democracy, translated into action, 
takes forms which limit freedom and 
supplant justice with safety as an ideal. 
Cnce set safety rather than freedom as 
the goal, then democracy itself is de- 
stroyed; the foundations are gone. In 
short, once democracy is put upon the 
defensive it is lost; only when it 
emphasizes its positive aspects, such 
as freedom’ and justice, can it pos- 
sibly live. 

Democracy will not be strengthened 
by mouthing slogans about it, but only 
by doing those things which make de- 
mocracy credible and real. Men say 
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Henry M. Wriston 


Born in Laramie, Wyoming, Dr. Wriston has 
reversed the old Greeley formula ef “Go West, 
His first major teaching job was in 
the Ripon College, in Wisconsin, and after several 
forays in Eastern educational circles, he became 
president of Lawrence College, at Appleton, Wis- 
consin, in 1925. He remained there 12 years, then 
accepted an invitation to become president of Brown 
University in Providence, Rhode Island. Aggres- 
sive, dynamic, and with an attractive personality, 
Dr. Wriston imparts an inspirational character to 
the written and spoken word. 


we must make democracy work. That 
is an absurdity. Democracy is an idea. 
The word is but an abstract term 
which stands as the symbol of an idea. 
A word, a symbol cannot work. Only 
men can work. If we would support 
democracy, we must lay aside argu- 
ments and fears and learn to outwork 
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the totalitarians. We must mak: 
sacrifices or be sacrificed, and the re- 
wards of voluntary sacrifice are great. 
We must justify freedom by the us: 
we make of it. 

We can work effectively onl) 
when our labor represents «4 
great affirmation of the reality 
and the significance of th: 
ideas and the ideals which acti 
vate us. It is high time to ceas; 
carping about the weaknesses 
and the shortcomings and th: 
failures of democracy, and with 
penitent hearts recognize thai 
they stem from our own lack of 
faith and courage and industry 
and devotion to a superb ideal 
If democracy is to regain th 
triumphant note characteristic 
of the American tradition, that 
victory will be the reflection of 
acts of faith on the part of 
people who still believe in th: 
individual, in his infinite worth, 
in the infinite riches that com: 
from his self-expression. 


(Next week’s guest editoria! 
will be from the pen of Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon, interna- 
tionally known divine and au- 
thor, of Topeka, Kansas.) 


g 
Gold Braid 


OR a moment there was a 

cry of distress from clubs 
and drawing rooms where tht 
better dressed naval officers 
fore-gather that the supply of 
gold braid for uniforms was ex 
hausted. France, which had al 
ways been depended on for 
this item of gorgeousness, wa: 
no longer in a position to con 
tribute. Americans had not learned to 
make it good enough, it seems. In 
deed, so scarce and so expensive hai 
this shiny article of decoration become 
that bootleggers charged about $10, it 
was said, for enough to decorate on 
cuff of an officer’s uniform. 

Of all the cases of scarcity, bottle- 
necks, priorities or just plain non 
existence, the lack of gold braid wo! 
ried the average man, in or out of th: 
service, perhaps the least of all. It is 
pretty but unimportant. Canadian of 
ficers had fallen back on a substitute 
long ago, and had never lost a batt! 
because of it. So when the announc¢ 
ment came that American ingenuil) 
had again triumphed and that gol 
braid was being successfully woven 
in this country, there was a sigh 0! 
relief—especially from the dance par! 
ners of the young officers. The em 
bryo admirals will still glitter in al! 
their gold braid splendor. And ther: 
is no doubt that the boys -will glitter 
in action, too, when called on. Bu! 
not because of their gold braid. 
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PLASTICS— 


Cars and Clocks Come 


HAT is going to be the next great 

industry to surge to the front 
like the railroads, the automobiles, 
the radios of the past? Some say 
television. But far more industrial 
prophets say “plastics.” 

What are plastics? The word, of 
Greek origin, is one of the oldest 
names in industry. In a museum 
display of Etruscan vases made Nnear- 
ly 1,000 B. C., a label explained the 
nature of the “plastic” used. Yet 
“plastic” is a term applied to the very 
latest, most novel products used in 
women’s clothing, in auto parts, and 
in a thousand other ways. Plastics 
have been called the “products of to- 
day and tomorrow.” The making of 
plastic articles has been described as 
the “newest of the great industries.” 

The way the old art became a new 
irt is simple. - A plastic, or plastic 
material, was one that could be mold- 
ed, or modeled. It applied to the clay 
and other material used in ancient 
sculpture and ceramics. Plaster is 


plastic. But, in a general way, it was 
when chemistry was used to make 


things plastic which were by nature 
not plastic that the modern industry 
of plastics was born. It is a chemical 
industry. And, strange to say, it is 
not a new industry. The first patent 
on a plastic, in the modern sense, was 
taken out here in 1869. But plastics 
iS an art and industry remained a 
kind of Sleeping Beauty until about 
15 years ago when it woke up and 
began to dance. It is now one of the 
most lively dancers in all industry, 
ind displays more new costumes and 
new steps than any of her sisters. 
People are watching, and wondering 


what “Plastics” will do next. 

From this House of Magic, known 
is the. plastics plant, come more 
things, and greater surprises, than 
ever a magician pulled from _ his 


famous hat. Into the hopper go such 
raw materials as coal, air, water, oil, 
alcohol, salt, sawdust, oat hulls, cot- 
ton, corn, milk, limestone, sulphur, 
soybeans, wood pulp, old newspapers, 
isbestos, asphalt, coal tar and resins. 
Out of the spout come bright and shin- 
ing articles of such wide variety as 

lephones, batteries, phonograph re- 

rds, combs, steering wheels, toys, 


lewelry, buttons, brushes, kitchen 
tensils, medical appliances, wrap- 
pings, machine gears, wearing ap- 


parel, safety glass, doors, panels, ra- 
lio cabinets, duck pins, furniture, 
lenses, electrical appliances, lamp 
Shades, pen and pencil barrels, specta- 
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Typical of the plastic era: Girls attired 
completely in plastic products from head 
to toe. 


transparent containers 
crystals. (This week’s 
cover picture, furnished by the Du 
Pont Style News Service, shows a 
crystal clear plastic clock in-a group 
of ceramic, glass and plastic furnish- 
ings and decorations.) 

There seems to be no limit to prod- 
ucts and possibilities of plastics. What 
the chemists make has already reach- 
ed everybody in his every-day life. 
If a man drives a car, he touches plas- 
tics all over it, from the instrument 
panel and steering wheel to handles, 
lenses, dial faces, knobs and panels. 
The 1941 auto has 86 plastic parts. 
If his wife rides with him, she may 
be wearing nylon hose—and turning 
up her nose at Japan’s silks. (Bristles 
for a large per cent of our brushes 


cle frames, 
and watch 


Plastics 


The time has come, the chemist said, 
To talk of many things; 

Of poker chips, umbrella tips, 
And combs and teething rings. 

Of minnow traps and bottle caps 
And toys and button-hooks, 


Of banjo picks and magic tricks 

And clasps and pocketbooks. 

Of blotter tops, electric clocks, 

The number is fantastic; 

And all these things the chemist 
brings 


Into the world with plastic. 


—Edward Mabley 








are of that same nylon.) If they do 
not have a car, they surely get pack- 
ages wrapped in cellophane, so useful 
in keeping things sanitary and fresh. 
If a man lives so far back in the 
mountains, or in the past, as not to 
have come into contact with these 
things, he probably wears a celluloid 
collar—and celluloid was one of the 
first products of the plastic mill. 

These articles of plastics are replac- 
ing both wood and metals, not be- 
cause of shortages, but because the 
plastic products are lighter, tougher, 
prettier, cheaper, and lend them- 
selves to all combinations of colors. A 
plastic can be cut, sawed, shaved, 
filed, rolled, planed, hammered, drill- 
ed, swaged and molded into any de- 
sired shape without a splinter or a 
crack. It is the artisan’s dream mate- 
rial. And the finished product is fire- 
proof, weather - proof, resistant to 
acids, and cannot rust. 


Coming to the question of how the 
chemist makes plastics, the non-chem- 
ist gets into deep water. He learns 
that there are 18 basic types of plas- 


tics, according to their chemical 
source. A score or more of chemical 


companies are in ,the game already, 
and all the rest appear to be approach- 
ing and very much interested. All 
the manufacturers give their products 
trade names of their own, usually in- 
corporating the firm name in some 
way, and many of these trade names 
have become common _ household 
words, frequently confused with the 
scientific names of materials. 

But all plastics fall into four gen- 
eral fields. These are: Cellulose plas- 
tics, protein plastics, natural resin 
plastics and synthetic resin plastics. 
Plastics are also classified into two 
types: Thermoplastic and thermoset- 
ting. Thermoplastic materials soften 
with heat and harden on _ cooling, 
without any fundamental change in 
the nature of the substance. Thermo- 
setting plastics, on the other hand, 
are compounds which definitely alter 
their constitution in the process of 
molding under heat or pressure. 

Let us take a glance at cellulose 
plastics. These start with cotton lint- 
ers. They are treated with nitric 
and sulfuric acids; camphor, alcohol 
and color are added, and the dough- 


like substance resulting is_ rolled, 
baked, seasoned and polished into 


sheets, rods and tubes for the manu- 
facturers. Protein plastics were first 
made of sour milk and formaldehyde, 
a form of alcohol coming originally 
from coal, air and water. But milk 
has been largely replaced by soy 
beans, lignin, coffee beans, and pea- 
nuts. The first natural resin used in 
plastics was shellac, and it played a 
prominent part in developing phono- 










































































































































































graph records — in which it is still 
used. And in the fourth class, that 
of synthetic resins, wé come apparent- 
ly to the newest, biggest and most 
prolific of the plastic materials, the 
phenol - formaldehyde products, or 
phenolic resins. It is from this source 
we get most of the automobile parts. 


. .. Physical Operations 


Besides the chemical processes em- 
ployed, two physical operations are 
used in the making of plastics—the 
application of terrific heat and high 
compression, A whole science of mak- 
ing modern presses had to be devel- 
oped. The latest presses in the plas- 
tics plants seem almost to have intelli- 
gence. According to Dr. Gordon M. 
Kline, Chief of Plastics Division of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, they per- 
form “all the operations of routine 
molding of thermosetting plastics, 
consisting of measuring the charge 
of molding powder, preheating it, 
Joading it ... expulsion of gases, clos- 
ing it for a pre-determined curing 
period, opening the mold, ejecting the 
finished pieces, blowing flash from the 
cavities and plungers, and then repeat- 
ing this cycle hundreds and thousands 
of times with the only manual labor 
required being to keep the hopper 
supplied with the molding powder.” 

With such mass production facil- 
ities, it might be assumed that the 
plastics industry is ready to step. in 
and make up for the scarcity of mate- 
rials, especially of metals like alum- 
inum, magnesium, copper, zinc, tin, 
chromium and antimony. But it is a 
little too young and small to count 
heavily yet. The annual production in 
plastics of all kinds has been esti- 
mated at about 200,000,000 pounds, 
or some 100,000 tons. And that is lit- 
tle compared with the millions of tons 
of steel and other metals being used. 

The all-plastic automobile and air- 
plane have been talked about — in 
fact, Henry Ford has been reported 
as having a plastics car all set up and 
ready to go into production—but they 
have not yet reached the market. Such 
a car will be seriously considered, 
said George W. Walker, at the recent 
convention of Automotive Engineers 
at White Sulphur Springs, -W. Va., but 
he explained that a superstructure of 
steel would be necessary. Over this 
would be placed the plasti¢ panels, 
much lighter than metal, while win- 
dows and windshields would be made 
of transparent plastics. This material 
is now being extensively used on 
automobiles and airplanes, for it is 
lighter than glass and unbreakable. 
Plastic materials will make for a light- 
er, quieter and more comfortable car. 

But it probably is in smaller and 
more delicate things that plastics will 
help most, and enew applications are 
developed almost daily. A late report 
tells of the use of plastic lenses fitted 
over the eyeballs to correct and pro- 
tect the vision of Canadian airplane 
pilots. There has been a new type of 
plastic developed every year for the 
last 10 years. And there is no knowing 
what may be turned up in this chem- 
ists’ gold mine tomorrow. 
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President: Strike Doctor 


“Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. 
toosevelt . . . hereby authorize and 
direct that the Secretary of War im- 
mediately take possession of and oper- 
ate the said plant of North American 
Aviation, Inc.” 

Five hours after the signing of that 
order at the White House, word was 
flashed from Inglewood, Cal., that the 
five-day strike of 5,000 men which had 
stopped a fifth of the nation’s aircraft 
production was “broken wide open.” 
The strikers, who had defied their na- 
tional union leaders, the National 
Mediation Board, and the President 
himself, urged to violence by local 
leaders using sound trucks, fought 
police and workmen trying to return 
to duty until the cry was heard: “The 
troops are coming!” Soldiers quickly 
subdued rioters, jailed 16 of the lead- 
ers, and soon had the plant going full 
blast. 

The President’s direct action was 
at once approved by the Cabinet, and 
by labor leaders. Attorney General 
Jackson charged the strike leaders fol- 
lowed the Communist party line and 
were more interested in striking than 
in settling their grievances. In Con- 
gress, the President’s determined 
action was widely praised, and meas- 
ures were rushed to give him all 
necessary backing and authority. An 
even more solid backing came from 
the executive head of the Selective 
Service System, who directed local 
draft boards to “reconsider the classi- 
fication of all registrants. who have 
ceased to perform the jobs for which 
they were deferred.” It meant “Work 
or march,” 

It soon began to appear that the 
President’s firm stand and general 
support by both official and public 
opinion, had the strike problem in 
hand. An hour after the order for the 
opening of the aviation plant, the 
President called on union leaders to 
end the strike holding up shipbuilding 
in the San Francisco Bay area, and 
was promised prompt action. A strike 
at five plants of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, at Cleveland, was 


THIS PLANT 1S 
WORKING On DEFENSE ff 
fy ORDERS 1 WILL.NOT [i 


Berryman in The Washington Star 


Do Rebellious Labor Leaders Want This? 





settled by the Mediation Board, whil 
workers at the Bohn Aluminum Cor- 
poration, at Detroit, ended their strik. 
after a two-day stoppage of work. 
Among the settlements coming fas! 
after the soldiers moved was that ot 
the month-old strike of 1,000 men ai 
the Detroit Steel Products Co. In th: 
outstanding obstinate hold-out of log 
gers and lumbermen in the Seatt! 
area, the leaders were condemned by, 
C10 President Murray, and 2,000 mem 
bers of one local repudiated them, Th: 
Dies Committee branded several strik 
leaders as Communists. Secretary oi 
Navy Knox announced that the Gov 
ernment would no longer tolerat: 
Communist-instigated strikes. 

Among other developments in th 
President’s week were the following: 

e In his first quarterly report t 
Congress of operations under th: 
$7,000,000,000 Lease-Lend Act, th: 
President said $4,277,412,879 had been 
allocated, while $75,000,000 worth oi 
materials had actually been shipped 
Exports to Britain and Egypt are now 
running, he said, over $3,600,000,000 « 
year, and it was revealed that W 
Averill Harriman, “Lease-Lend Ex 
pediter” with three aides, had gone t 
the Middle East, where 26 ships load 
ed with American material, were soon, 
to arrive. Mr. Roosevelt reported air 
plane deliveries had increased twelve 
fold over 1940, while firearms and am 
munition deliveries were 90 times as 
much in dollar value as for the corre 
sponding period of 1940. We will hel; 
Britain outstrip the Axis powers in 
munitions of war, declared the Pres 
ident, “and we will see to it that thes: 
munitions get to the places where they 
can be effectively used.” 

e The President announced that h: 
had evidence of two propaganda or 
ders issued by the Berlin office to Nazis 
in this country. One was to circulat: 
reports that Ambassador Winant hai 
brought to Washington a peace offer 
from a defeated Britain. The other 
was published widely that Germany 
had no designs on this hemisphere. 

@ In a surprise move, the Presiden! 
named Associate Justice Harlan F. 
Stone, liberal Republican, of New 
Hampshire, to be Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. Ston: 
will succeed Chief Justice Charles F 
Hughes, whose retirement becomes ef 
fective July 1. At the same time, th: 
President named Senator James | 
Byrnes, Democrat, of South Carolina, 
and Attorney General Robert H. Jack 
son, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, to b: 
Associate Justices. Jackson praised th: 
selection of Stone as one “so obvious!) 
fitting that it should meet with un! 
versal approval.” 

@ When a report was received tha 
the American freighter, Robin Moc 
had been sunk May 21, about 1,00) 
miles northeast of Brazil by a Germa!) 
submarine, the President advised the 
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public to withhold judgment until the 
facts were established. 

e Al Smith, of New York, a former 
lose friend of the President, later a 
political opponent, called at the White 
House for a “social visit.” 


FS 


Defense: Action 


Aetion crackled like rifle fire all 
ilong the U. S. defense front last week. 
[Into the waters of the Delaware River 
at Philadelphia the Navy launched 
ts first minelayer, the 6,000-ton U.S. S. 
Terror, completed 164months ahead of 
schedule. Close by,. workers were 
making ‘surprising progress on con- 
struction of the Navy’s first 45,000-ton 
battleship, the New’ Jersey (to be the 

orld’s largest dreadnaught), and on 
her sister ship, the Wisconsin. At 
Santa Monica, California, Maj. Stanley 
(mstead took the world’s greatest 
bomber—the Army’s new’ B-19—up 
for a trial flight. And the Army itself, 
now 1,362,300 strong, sham-battled to 
ind fro at 40 miles an hour over thou- 
sands of acres of countryside in the 
biggest peacetime maneuvers in all 
history. 

In 43,000 factories throughout the 
nation the business of rearmament 
was booming. Already machine too! 
production, on which all defense man- 
ufacture depends, had accelerated to 
tive times Germany’s present rate, and 
it was just getting under way. As 
defense contracts hit a new weekly 
high of $487,387,636, Robert L. Me- 
horney, chief of OPM’s contract serv- 
ice, reminded the nation that of $41,- 
00,000,000 appropriated, orders had 
been placed for only 40 per cent so far, 
and only 12 per cent had actually been 
paid out. The priorities critical list 
suddenly jumped to include over 300 
materials and classes of materials as 
some 40 more every-day, items were 
whisked off consumer shelves to fort- 
ify America. . 

In a very real sense, skilled work- 
ers themselves became a_ priority 
problem. The Army agreed to return 
to defense industry, upon individual 
application, skilled mechanics now in 
military service. But the Federal Gov- 
ernment estimated that within the 
next 12 months defense industry 
would need 4,000,000 additional skill- 
ed workers, three times the size of the 
entire Army. Skilled or unskilled, all 
defense workers were given a new 
ong. Written by Irving Berlin, at 
the request of Lt. Col. Bellinger, Exec- 
utive Assistant to the Chief of Ord- 

ince, it is titled “Arms for the Love 
f America,” 


RA 
Congress: Strike Curbs 


While the House Ways and Means 
(ommittee continued to cover reams 
of paper with figures on the Treas- 
ry’s $3,500,000,000 tax bill; and the 
llouse Appropriations Committee de- 
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Henri-Haye Received a Warning (col. 3) 


cided to cut down WPA aid to $886,- 
000,000; and S#hate committees wres- 
tled with the controversial “Draft 
Property” bill and prepared for a big 
fight on the St. Lawrence power and 
navigation project, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives alike gave their main at- 
tention to the subject of war and de- 
fense, and particularly to strikes. 

The House granted the President’s 
request for $10,009,655,187 for the 
Army, with only one dissenting vote 
(by. Rep. Marcantonio, of New York, 
as usual). But, inspired by the Pres- 
ident’s direct action against recalci- 
trant strikers, the House added two 
amendments which will give “wild- 
cat” strikers something to ponder over. 

The first amendment provides that 
none of that money can be paid to a 
defense worker who “assists in main- 
taining a picket line or otherwise 
seeks forcibly to prevent the return of 
workmen” after the Mediation Board 
certifies that further stoppage of the 
work will “critically impede” the de- 
fense program. And when it was 
pointed out that strikers could get 
hired thugs to picket for them and 
thus avoid the penalty, the second 
amendment was agreed to which pro- 
vided that none of the $10,000,000,000 
could be paid to “any person, firm or 
corporation who shall, for as long as 
10 days, fail or refuse to respect or 
abide by the recommendations of the 
National Defense Mediation Board.” 

These amendments oppose the mon- 
ey power to the striker. They would 
keep him from getting back his de- 
fense job, and the Army would be 
waiting for him. .Three more anti- 
strike amendments, even more sweep- 
ing, were turned down, though these 
two received a heavy vote. The orig- 
inal anti-strike. measure, the Vinson 
bill, was scheduled to come up a week 
later, while the Senate, with Admin- 
istration blessing, took up the Con- 
nally amendment, empowering the 
President to take over any factory or 
plant where defense production “is 
hampered, delayed, impeded or stop- 


ped by existence of a strike or other 
labor disturbance, or other cause.” 


RS 
Diplomatic Cork-Popping 


Relations between the United States 
and France, as smooth as that nation's 
wines and almost as old, were shaken 
up to the very cork-popping stage last 
week in a series of diplomatic ex- 
changes between Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull and M. Gaston Henri- 
Haye, the French Ambassador. Were 
the French, under Marshal Henri Pe- 
tain, “collaborating” with Germany 
beyond the terms of the armistice? 
Evidently our Ambassador to France, 
retired. Rear Admiral William D., 
Leahy, had evidence they were. Had 
Hitler been permitted the use of 
French mandated Syria? The English 
said “yes.” Ambassador Henri-Haye’s 
denials of all this became harder to 
accept as the week wore on and the 
Syrian crisis broke (see page 6). 

In the carefully’ polite but firm lan- 
guage of diplomacy, Hul! warned that 
such pro-Axis behavior must be inter- 
preted as endangering U. S. interests 
and the safety of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and might therefore oblige us 
to: (1) sever diplomatic relations with 
the Vichy government, (2) act (per- 
haps with the other 20 American re- 
publics) to take over such French 
possessions as the island of Martin- 
ique in the Caribbean, (3) refuse ac- 
cess by the Petain powers to $1,593,- 
000,000 in French funds frozen here, 
and (4) stop shipments of American 
food to unoccupied France. 

Hull also disclosed that Admiral 
Robert, high commissioner of French 
territories in the Western Hemisphere, 
had guaranteed that his colonies 
would not act against American inter- 
ests. And in reply to a protest from 
Portugal on President {oosevelt’s 
mention of the Azores and the Cape 
Verde Islands in his “fireside chat,” 
the Secretary of State assured that 
country that the United States has no 
“aggressive intentions” against the 
territorial integrity of any country. 


Americana— 


Light Fantastic: Tripping the light 
fantastic has proved a gold brick to 
Trumansburg, N. Y., businessmen who 
sponsor, a weekly street dance to lure 
nearby farmers and scores of tourists 
into town on Saturday night. 


. * . 


Mistaken Identity: The new naval 
recruits saluted them as naval officers 
so often that embarrassed chiefs of the 
San Diego Fire Department decided 
to change their brilliantly - braided 
caps to a sombre blue. 

Security: A Preston: County, W. 
Va., draft registrant gave his registra- 
tion card as collateral for a tankful of 
gas recently. 

















































































































































































































































Syria: Fight For A Hinge 


“Inhabitants of Syria and Lebanon! 
I assume the powers, responsibilities 
and duties of the representatives of 
France in the Levant... in the name 
of Free France and General Charles 
de Gaulle. . . I come to proclaim you 
free and independent. Free French 
and British forces cross your frontier 
not to take away your liberty (but) to 
drive out of Syria the forces of Hitler.” 

On a bright Sunday morning, as 
Gen. Georges Catroux, former com- 
mander of the Foreign Legion, ex- 
Governor of Indo-China, expert on 
Levant affairs, led his troops out of 
*alestine into Lebanon, the Biblical 
Canaan, American - built Tomahawks 
(Curtiss P-40) dropped his proclama- 
tion all over Syria. Gen. Catroux also 
urged the estimated 15,000 French and 
30,000 French Empire troops in Syria 
to desert Vichy, as many of their com- 
panions had done, and rally around 
the de Gaulle standard. Adding their 
efforts to the political assault on Syria, 
Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell called 
his “comrades of the battles of yester- 
day” to be “partners in tomorrow’s 
victories”; while Sir Miles Lampton, 
British Ambassador to Egypt, formal- 
ly repeated Gen. Catroux’s pledge of 
independence for Syria. 

But Gen, Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, 
in command of Palestine, backed up 
politics with military power. Syria is 
perhaps the most important eastern 
hinge in the defense of Suez. The Ger- 
mans had already begun infiltering 
the French mandate—and Britain’s 
problem was to “get there fustest with 
the mostest men.” For once, Britain 
struck first. 

Five separate swift mechanized col- 
umns sliced through Syria’s 57,900 
square miles. One cut north along the 
coast from Palestine through Tyre to 
Beirut, important port. Two more 
pinched from south and east in Trans- 
Jordan toward ancient Damascus. An- 
other force worked up the Euphrates 
Valley toward the desert airport of 
Deir-ez Zor; still another nipped 
through northeast Syria to the Turk- 
ish border, along which it headed west 
toward Aleppo, the airport which the 
Germans have been using. 

For the Germans likewise, Syria 
had political as well as military im- 
portance. At first the political aspect 
—theé invasion’s effect on France — 
seemed to outweigh the other. De- 
lighted at having set the French and 
the British to fighting at one spot, the 
Germans piously applauded while at 
Vichy their captive Marsha] Petain de- 
clared that France “had not been the 
first to take up arms against her 
former allies.” He protested that 
“there is not a single German soldier 
in Syria,’ and denounced Britain’s 
“deeply unjust aggression.” With a 
great show of keeping hands off, Ber- 
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International 


Catroux Led the Free French Forces 


lin declared it was “a matter between 
France and Britain.” But Gen. Henri 
Dentz, Commissioner for Syria, said 
that Berlin had demanded that France 
defend Syria to the death, in return 
for quantities of food for France. 





... Two Stooges 


After Gen. Maxime Weygand, pro- 
consul of French Africa and Syria, 
had returned to Algiers from a cabinet 
meeting in Vichy, rumors about the 
meeting flew around Europe thick as 
flies. In general, they told two dia- 
metrically opposite stories. (1) Wey- 
gand had reluctantly agreed to full 
collaboration with Germany, includ- 
ing her use of the French fleet and 
naval bases. In return, the final peace 
would leave France her empire and 
make her No. 2 nation in Europe. (2) 
The other story said Weygand had 
prevented such collaboration, had 
taken personal control of French 


Pe anc al. 


) International 
Weygand Was a Question Mark 








er, 
PATHFINDER 
Africa’s foreign policy, and would op- 
pose German penetration. 

Meantime, Darlan was busy selling 
collaboration to France. In a radio 
speech he blackened the past by in- 
sisting that France owes her misery 
“to a regime that led us to defeat.’ 
He made the present perilous by 
warning that “the armistice is not a 
peace”; for France not to “fulfill loy- 
ally” the armistice terms “would be 
tantamount to suicide.” He urged col- 
laboration “to prepare for peace” and 
“France’s future in a new Europe.” 
To reach it, the French must “dom- 
inate our defeat . . . conquer your il- 
lusions and consent to sacrifices.” 

Darlan’s speech was made on June 
10, anniversary of the day Italy en- 
tered the war. In Rome, Dictator 
Mussolini also spoke, celebrating a 
year in which Italy has won no vic- 
tories on her own, has lost more than 
200,000 men killed or captured, much 
of her fleet and most of her empire. 
At the same time, Italy began rapidly 
losing her place as Hitler’s No. 1 
stooge to France. 

Nevertheless, I] Duce still breathed 
fire. “It is absolutely mathematical,” 
he said, that, after months of dread- 
ful drubbings, Italy would have con- 
quered Greece in April, even had not 
Germany conquered her first. He 
promised “We will return” to the lost 
African empire. And he fairly dared 
America to declare war. “There is a 
State across the ocean which expects 
to enter. .. American intervention does 
not disturb us. An explicit declaration 
of war would not modify the present 
situation, which is one of war de facto 
(in fact) if not de jure.” Dictator Mus- 
solini warned that war would mean a 
dictatorship here “surpassing its Eu- 
ropean precursors—Fascist and Nazi.” 
And he denounced President Roose- 
velt as a dictator beside whom Sulla, 
the “classic” example, “is a modest 
amateur,” 








.. + Hitler’s Laugh 


Adolf Hitler had not been inter- 
viewed by an American reporter in a 
year. But he did grant an audience 
to John Cudahy, free-lance corre- 
spondent who, as Ambassador to Bel- 
gium in 1940, praised the “correct” 
actions of the German military there. 

Hitler told him, “Convoys mean 
war,” said Cudahy. (This was a few 
days before it was learned that Ger- 
many had already begun torpedoing 
American ships). Hitler “laughed” at 
talk that he might invade the Amer- 
icas, calling it “as wildly imaginary as 
an invasion of the moon.” He said he 
sought only “peace, prosperity and 
happiness” for Europe, and was “not 
interested in slaves or the enslave- 
ment of any people.” 

Germans professed to be troubled 
by the return of Ambassador Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps from Moscow to London, 
just after Britain had committed her 
first recent friendly act to Russia by 
repatriating 150 Baltic seamen, The 
Berlin correspondent of a Swedish 
newspaper was permitted to report 
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“something wrong” in German-Soviet 
relations. (At the same time, Vichy 
was permitted to circulate rumors 
that Germany and Russia had reached 
an agreement to feed Europe from the 
Ukraine granary). 

But Britons were thinking of other 
things; not only the opening of the 
Syrian campaign, but the failure in 
Crete, on which a full-dress Commons 
debate was fought out. Leslie Hore- 
Belisha, one-time War Minister, had 
already trained his oratorical guns on 
the Churchill government for feeding 
the people “the narcotic of false con- 
fidence.” “We suffer defeat after de- 
feat,” Hore-Belisha said, “and always 
for the same reason—lack of appre- 
ciation, lack of preparation, imperfect 
execution of the project.” Nor was 
the attack dulled when the Admiralty 
announced the loss of three more 
ships, an anti-aircraft cruiser and two 
destroyers, in the evacuation of Crete. 

Churchill, admitting that 15,000 men 
were lost in Crete and 17,000 saved, 
against an estimated 27,000 Germans 
drowned, killed, wounded or cap- 
tured, called the battle “well worth 
fighting” when the entire Middle East- 
ern situation is considered. Britain 
did not have airfields, defended with 
anti-aircraft guns, on Crete because 
Britain does not have enough A-A 
guns, Churchill said; and all she can 
spare are going to arm merchant 
ships. To A-A guns on ships he par- 
tially attributed the fact that, apart 
from Mediterranean losses, May was 
the best shipping month Britain has 
had in a long time. 

But ship losses are not all one- 
sided. In a “well-done” note to his 
fliers, Air Marshal Sir Richard Peirse 
announced that in daylight raids since 
March 12 R. A. F. bombers had sunk 
83 Axis ships, severely damaged 18 
and caused “some damage” to 54 more. 
Bombers now make routine sweeps of 
the German-held coast from Norway 
to France, looking for Axis ships. In 
addition, the Admiralty reported sink- 
ing six supply ships apparently sent 
out to maintain the late Bismarck for 
a long hunténm Atlantic shipping lanes. 


oe 


... Orient: Indies Precipice 

“We have reached the edge of a 
precipice; now we either fall over or 
retain our foothold.” Kenkichi Yosh- 
izawa, head of the Japanese trade mis- 
sion to the Dutch East Indies, ticked 
off the words as he waited in Batavia, 
Java, for the Dutch reply to Japan’s 
final terms, demanding a bigger share 
of the Indies’ oil, tin, rubber and other 
resources, 

The answer given by big, calm H. J. 
Van Mook, chief of the Indies delega- 
tion, left Yoshizawa dangling in mid- 
iir. In essence, the Indies agreed to 
sell Japan the annual average of five 
years’ domestic consumption, but no 
more for fear the excess would trickle 
to Germany. And British and Amer- 
ican needs were to have priority over 
iny sales to Japan. 

For a few days Yoshizawa talked 
face-savingly about the Dutch answer 











Random Statistics 


HE average man’s chance of 
being killed by lightning is 
only about one in 338,000, the Com- 
merce Department says... e The 
little state of Rhode Island had the 
lowest accidental death rate in 1939, 
last year of record, of 51.3 persons 
per 100,000; Nevada had the high- 
est, of 203.1 persons per 100,000 
@ New York City has more 
telephones than any other in the 
world, a total of 1,669,904—more 
than in all France, or in all Asia 
where one-half of the world’s popu- 
lation lives. San Francisco has the 
highest per capita number of 
phones, 44.58 to every 100 persons 
@e About 85 per cent of the 

land in the United States is defined 
as “used for agriculture.” The Agri- 
culture Department estimates that 
85 per cent of all game hunting is 
done on agricultural lands, and 70 
per cent of the wild fur crop is 
taken on them. 




























“leaving room for clarification.” Then 
orders began crackling from Tokyo, 
which professed to be “stunned” by 
Dutch stubbornness. The government 
radio and Domei, official news agency, 
declared the issue was no longer eco- 
nomic but political, “involving the fate 
of the Greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere,” Japan’s “immutable” policy. 
The newspaper Hochi declared “Jap- 
an should cope with the hostile nature 
of the Indies; a determined attitude is 
necessary.” Yoshizawa wisely asked 
that his delegation be recalled, and 
Japanese prepared to leave the Indies 
as the “China incident,” also a “polit- 
ical” one, seemed ready to move south. 

During this critical week, U. S. Am- 
bassador Joseph C. Grew chose to re- 
mind Japan that America is still to be 
reckoned with. Refusing the request 
of “certain” Americans in Tokyo that 
he sign a telegram to the President 
urging peace proposals to Germany, 
Ambassador Grew publicly declared: 
“T believe this is our war, and I share 
the opinion of 79% per cent of the 
people (based on a Fortune poll) that 
we are already in the war, even 
though we are not fighting.’ The 
statement was calculated to make Jap- 
anese ponder on their Tripartite Pact 
pledge to fight the United States if we 
attack Germany. 

——_———_-- >. 


War Sidelights— 


@ John Bull and Mrs. John are snif- 
fing snuff nowadays because of the 
shortage of tobacco in Britain. And 
milady is provided with. perfumed 
brands. 


e By using false papers, a recently 
apprehended Algiers Arab was de- 
mobilized 21 times by the French 
army without once being mobilized. 
He received a bonus of 1,000 francs 
($20) each time. 


@ When newsreels are shown in the 
theaters of occupied France, German 
observers turn up the lights to watch 
the reaction of the audience. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 











Easy on Cheese 


The old dinner signal, “F. H. B.” 
(Family hold back), given when com- 
pany is present and a certain dish is 
scarce, is now sounded by Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude Wickard. “Eat 
less cheese,” he tells us, “so we can 
pass more to Britain.” 

Secretary Wickard pointed out that 
we were never great cheese eaters in 
this country, anyway, and he asks 
those who would just as soon have 
something else of the same nutritive 
value to please make the substitution. 
It does not mean that we are getting 
short of cheese. Our stocks are 29,- 
000,000 pounds greater than a year 
ago. The Government has been sup- 
porting dairy products since April 1, 
and since May 1 milk production has 
been the largest on record. Yet more 
is called for, and those makers of dry 
skim milk for animal consumption 
are asked to divert more to plants 
which prepare it for human consump- 
tion. The Secretary wants to increase 
cheese production by one-third and 
evaporated milk by one-fourth. 





Across the Continent 


Again the American continent is 
being spanned by metal. Not by steel 
rails this time, but by 19-gauge cop- 
per wires buried 50 inches under- 
ground. It is a new subterranean 
cable system linking the East and the 
West against all the destructive forces 
of nature, and of man. 

Three trains are now laying this 
cable, two in Nebraska and a third in 
Wyoming. Later, another will start 
from Sacramento and work east un- 
til it meets the westbound crew at 
Wendover, on the western border of 
Utah, for the final splice that will tie 
the two seaboards in direct sound 
communication, To be completed 
next year, it will cost $20,000,000, 

The new underground cable, carry- 
ing from 250 to 330 individual wires, 
will follow the route of the old pony 
express for a large part of the way. 
It has been O. K.’d as a defense meas- 
ure, since it would provide contact 
in emergencies between vital centers. 
The cable is_ specially protected 
against varying destructive forces. It 
is wrapped in steel tape to save it 
from gophers and prairie dogs, and in 
large sections where the soil is cor- 
rosive in nature the cable is covered 
with “thermoplastic,” consisting of 
rubber, asphalt and inert filler. 

The work is engineered by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
When completed, the wires will be 
used for long-distance telephoning, for 
teletype, telegraph, telephotos, and 
for radio channels. 





tAmericans consume an average of about five pounds 
of cheese a year compared to nine for the British. 
Other European countries average up to 15 pounds a 
year. New Zealand and Australia are also stepping 
up their cheese production to help supply the British. 





















































































NEWS IN BRIEF 


NATIONAL 


For refusing to swear that she 
would bear arms in defense of the 
United States, if necessary, Rebecca 
Shelley, former American who lost 
her citizenship by marrying a German 
alien, was denied naturalization. 
® To save gasoline, against a threat- 
ened eastern shortage because of lack 
of transportation, officials suggest no 
Sunday driving, lower driving speeds. 
A car which gets 17.2 miles per gal- 
lon at 40 m.p.h, will get only 11 miles 
at 60 m.p.h.... @ Ralph K. Davies, 
Standard Oil of California vice pres- 
ident, was named Deputy Defense Pe- 
troleum Coordinator by Secretary 
Ickes. .. @ Rep. John M. Coffee esti- 
mates we are shipping Japan 800,000 
barrels of gasoline a month... @ To 
prevent freight car and storage jams 
this fall, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson requests consumers to buy 
their winter coal now. But don’t be 
panicked by the warning into paying 
unjustified higher prices, he adds. 


+ . * 


DEFENSE 


Already 7,339 graduates of its civil- 
ian pilot-training classes have been 
accepted by the Army and Navy air 
services, C. A. A. reports; 1,279 C. A. A. 
instructors have also enlisted. .. @ 
Charles F. Kettering, inventor of the 
electric cash register and the self- 
starter, research director of General 
Motors, reports that he is perfecting 
a device which will end the submarine 
menace. ..@ The Army is building 
underground hangars at its off-shore 
airplane bases, Col. Frank M. Ken- 
nedy, of the Army Air Corps, has told 
the House Military Affairs Committee. 
The first to be completed will be in 
Puerto Rico... @ The U. S. has three 
400 m.p.h. planes, the Bell Airacobra, 
the Vultee Vanguard and the Lock- 
heed Interceptor, reports the 1941 is- 
sue of Aerosphere, world aeronautical 
review, edited by Glenn D. Angle, who 
was, for six years, in charge of Army 
airplane engine design. 


- . o 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, its annual report re- 
veals, took in an income of $6,932,171 
in 1940, and spent $5,995,384. Among 
its expenditures was $550,000 to char- 
itable organizations. It has pledged 
itself to buy $500,000 in Defense Bonds. 
... @ Charging “subversive influence” 
in the union’s affairs, 10 prominent 
actors and actresses, led by Florence 
Reed and Peggy Wood, have resigned 
as council members of Actors’ Equity 
Association. 


* * 7 


PEOPLE 


Popping over from London to Can- 
ada by plane for a surprise visit, 
Prince Bernhard joined his wife, Prin- 
cess Juliana, of the Netherlands, in a 
trip to Holland, Mich., the city built 


Fe : Rs og 
International 


Bernhard Flew Atlantic to Visit Wife 


by Dutch immigrants. Bernhard had 
not seen his wife and two daughters 
since last spring. At Boston, Bernhard 
said. there would be no rebirth of Ger- 
many after war defeat. ..e After 
skulling a 75-pound shell 25 miles up 
the Hudson River in four and three- 
quarter hours on the first day of a 
three-day boating trip, Rev. Raymond 
C. Knox, 65-year-old chaplain, of 
Columbia University, looked surprised 
when reporters asked him how he felt. 
“Why, fine,’ he replied. “How else 
should I feel?” ... @ Boy Scouts were 
mourning the death of Daniel Carter 
Beard, 91, author, illustrator, and 
pioneer of the Scouting movement in 
America. 


* * * 


FOREIGN 


Several French destroyers went into 
action against British naval units in 
the battle for Syria... ¢@ Two German 
air raids on Alexandria within four 
days killed 457 natives. The big Brit- 
ish Mediterranean naval base is located 
there. .. @ After battles in the lakes 
region of Ethiopia, south of Addis 
Ababa, the British have captured an- 
other 17,000 Italian troops and taken 
control of another 45,000 square miles. 
«+--+ © The Vatican and Spain have 
signed an accord on the appointment 
of bishops, a power which Dictator 
Franco claimed to have inherited 
from the Throne. The accord recog- 
nizes Roman Catholicism as the state 
religion of Spain. 

Reports from various capitals told 
of growing tension between Germany 
and Russia—apparently as a result of 
new and far-reaching Nazi demands 
on Moscow. Diplomatic advices had 
Russia frantically fortifying her Bal- 
kan frontier as Germany massed for- 
midable armies along her borders 
from Finland to Turkey... @ At Lon- 
don, Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill and the representatives of 15 Allied 
governments gave the lie to rumors of 
a negotiated peace by pledging anew 
to fight on against the Axis to death 
or victory. 


PRESENTING 
Donald M. Nelson 


ERE is a question for the guests 

at your next quiz party: “Who 
is the No. 1 purchasing agent in the 
United States and yet never buys a 
thing?” The answer is Donald Marr 
Nelson, Director of Purchasing in the 
Office of Production Management. 

“O, but,” your guests will exclaim, 
“we have heard about his buying stag- 
gering amounts of Government sup- 
plies—something like 46 million items 
of clothing for the Army alone—near- 
ly 10 million pairs of shoes, 37 million 
pairs of socks, 9 million cotton khaki 
trousers, etc., in just the past 12 
months!” Then is your chance to tel] 
them that big, jovial, pipe-smoking 
Donald Nelson is primarily a co-or- 
dinator and director. Like his name- 
sake in British naval history, he 
stands upon the deck and orders the 
battle. The Army and Navy continue 
to outline all requirements and sign 
all contracts. That, of course, makes 
Nelson’s job just that much tougher, 
makes it, in fact, the equivalent of 
“telling it to the Marines!” 

Who is he? Like Huckleberry Finn, 
fiction’s favorite American boy, Don- 
ald Nelson was born in Hannibal, Mo., 
Nov. 17, 1888. (He cherishes some 
early recollections of Mark Twain). 
His father was a locomotive engineer, 
a job yearned after by all the boys 
in town—all, that is, but Donald. He 
wanted to be a big league ball player. 
His boyhood idol was Jake Beckley, 
first baseman on the Cincinnati Red 
Stockings, and Hannibal’s biggest bid 
for fame since Samuel Cleméns. Young 
Nelson did not realize that ambition, 
however. He does his big league ball 
playing enthusiastically, but he does 
it from the stands. Except for an oc- 
casional game of golf (he holds a 
long-distance driving record at Chi- 
cago’s Bob O’Link Club), he has 
neither the time nor the inclination 
for exercise as such. No®long ago he 
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said, “The only exercise I take now 
is walking in the funeral processions 
of friends who died from too much 
of it.” 

He went through the elementary 
grades and high school in Hannibal, 
selling newspapers and jerking sodas 
outside class hours. His first full- 
time job was ‘toting telegrams for 
Westefn Union at $7 a week. He work- 
ed his way through the University of 
Missouri, firing furnaces and grading 
chemistry papers. After earning his 
Bachelor of Science degree in 1911, 
he stayed en at the U. of M. for a 
year in the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. His heart is still in that 
work. Asked what he would rather 
do than anything else, he replied: “If 
[ wasn’t working for Sears, I would be 
a farmer and raise cattle and hogs.” 

By Sears, he meant Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., the concern he has been 
with since 1912, and which now pays 
all but $1 a year of his salary. After 
sending him to Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute, and arranging for his apprentice- 
ship training in the American Woolen 
Mills, at Utica, N. Y., that mail order 
house brought him into its Chicago 
office to check catalogue descriptions 
for scientific accuracy. He became 
manager of the boys’ and men’s cloth- 
ing departments, later merchandise 
manager, and finally executive vice 
president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. He is also resident 
director of the U. S. Industrial Advis- 
ory Board, and a director of more than 
half a dozen large corporations. 


ELSON’S first Washington job was 
l helping to feather the Blue Eagle 
in 1934 and ’35 as assistant to Clay 
Williams, chairman of NIRA. In May, 
1940, President Roosevelt called him 
back to the Capital on another “eagle” 
assignment, that of helping Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau buy 
planes for the British. In January, of 
this year, when the President set up 
the OPM. Nelson was assigned all 
purchasing responsibility related to 
manufactured products. 

During the World War there was a 
period when the Army and Navy pro- 
curement divisions unwittingly hiked 
prices by bidding against each other. 
It is part of Director Nelson’s job to 
see to it that that doesn’t happen 
again. He also sees to it that buying 
is staggered and conflicts as little as 
possible with civilian needs and the 
peak periods of normal demand. 

Whenever Director Nelson tires of 
attending to the million and one de- 
tails of his job at OPM, or gets dis- 
usted with the lag of things govern- 
mental, which happens now and then, 
he goes to the movies, particularly if 
his favorites are billed—Shirley Tem- 
ple and Mickey Mouse, Or he takes 
time out to indulge in his hobby of 
amateur photography. He is a Demo- 
crat, a Protestant, and a member of 
\lpha Chi Sigma, Tau Beta Pi, the 
Commercial Club, the Chicago Club, 
ind the Tavern Club. With his wife, 
he former Helen Wishart, of Chicago, 
he lives at 595 Longwood Avenue, 
Gleneoe, Ti. 

















ARMY INSIGNIA 





“Outfit” Symbols 


ESIDES insignia representing- his 

rank and the “arm” or “service” 
to which he belongs, every soldier 
wears a symbol of his “outfit”—reg- 
iment, division, etc. The regimental 
insignia is a badge. Commissioned of- 
ficers wear it on the shoulder-strap, 
next to the rank insignia; others, on 
the field hat. But regimental insignia 
are too numerous for description. This 
and the next few articles will take up 
division, corps, army and headquar- 
ters insignia. 

These “patches,” as they are techni- 
sally called, are worn one-half inch 
below the shoulder seam on the left 
sleeve of the service coat or overcoat. 
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Headquarters, Army @& Armored Patches 


The public rarely sees them on troops 
in cities on leave, for they are never 
worn on the shirt of dress uniform. 
The vast majority of troops, of course, 
wear division insignia. But other sol- 
diers attached directly to headquar- 
ters, or to the four armies and nine 
corps areas, wear the insignia of the 
command to which they are attached 
instead. 

There are two headquarters patches: 
the GHQ, a circle with a red top, 
white stripe through center and blue 
bottom; and the GHQ Air Force, a 
comparatively new insignia, with a 
blue “whirling blade” design on an 
orange circle. 

@ Armies: There are four Armies 
in the United States, each commanded 
by a Lieutenant General. Men attach- 


‘Armored Corps has a black 








ed to the First Army command wear 
a black, square-topped “A.” In the 
lower part of the “A” may be worn the 
devices indicating their arm—the cas- 
tle of the engineers, crossed rifles of 
the infantry, etc. The Second- Army 
insignia, a red-and-white “2” takes 
its color from the standard headquar- 
ters colors of the World War. The 
Third Army patch is a white “A” sur- 
rounded by a red “O” on a blue circle 
—indicative of the fact that it was the 
Army of Occupation after the World 
War. The Fourth Army uses a four- 
leaf white clover and red square. 

@ Corps: The country has nine 
Corps Areas; in addition, there has 
recently been created the First Ar- 
mored Corps. Its patch is an olive 
drab triangle enclosing a divided field 
of yellow, blue and red, on the cen- 
ter of which is imposed a black track 
and gun, crossed by a red flash of 
chain lightning. The yellow, blue and 
red indicate the arms from which 
Armored Corps men are drawn—cav- 
alry, infantry and artillery. The track 
signifies mobility and the tank, which 
is an armored division’s backbone; 
the gun its fire power; and the chain 
lightning, speed and shock. The First 
Roman 
numeral on the yellow field at the 
apex of the triangle; the four armored 
divisions of the Corps use the same 
patch, but Arabic numerals. 

The various other Corps use patches 
to indicate their number—the First, a 
black circle on a white one, ringed 
by black; others, triangles or various 
geometric designs divided to symbol- 
ize the corps’ number, or plain and 
Roman numerals on various back- 
grounds (see cut). The Second Corps’ 
insignia has an interesting history. In 
France it had only two brigades, and 
operated with the British Army. So it 
combines the American eagle to the 
left of the Roman numeral “II” with 
the British lion on the right. The 
figures are white on a blue rectangular 
field, and enclosed by a white stripe. 

——————».- 
FATHER’S GIFT 
The battle over what to give father 
Reached a new annual high; 
But we might have saved all the bother— 
It ended, again, in a Tie! 


— 
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EDITORIAL 


Peace Propaganda 


T HAS been demonstrated that peace 
talk can be used by propagandists 
to get an advantage in war. 

This unconscionable move by Ger- 
mans succeeded so far as to create a 
vague feeling of alarm throughout the 
United States in connection with Am- 
bassador Winant’s hurried visit back 
home. The complete silence first ob- 
served by the Ambassador gave schem- 
ers an occasion to fill in with reports 
that Britain was practically done for, 
and was open for peace overtures. The 
air seemed suddenly charged with such 
rumors, and newspapermen pressed 
Mr. Winant to say whether there was 
any truth in them. 

There was distinct relief when the 
diplomatic silence was broken and the 
insidious propaganda emphatically: de- 
nied. When the President took a hand, 
increased the emphasis and strength- 
ened the denial by exposing the propa- 
ganda sources, Americans were again 
able to see the true picture—that the 
British were fighting for victory with 
unwavering hope and unflag aging zeal, 
and that Berlin’s real “peace” propa- 
ganda was aimed at the United States. 
Its purpose was to lull Americans into 
apathy while Hitler’knocks out Britain. 

Of course peace is precious. Noth- 
ing in the world, right now, is more 
desirable. But the idea of a beaten 
Britain suing for peace at the hands 
of a conqueror like Hitler was depress- 
ing. We shall be glad to hear serious 
talk about peace when conditions are 
more favorable. 





q 
“Work or Fight” 


HEN the plant of the North Amer- 

ican Aviation Company was 
opened with bayonets, and when pick- 
ets attacking workers were jailed, the 
problem of strikes in defense industry 
entered a new phase. And the ulti- 
matum by the Selective Service author- 
ity that defense workers must either 
work or face the draft will act as a 
scotch to keep things from slipping 
back to their former chaotic condition. 
The President’s obvious reluctance 
to take active measures against rebel- 
lious workers will add to the force of 
his decision. Not even a red agitator 
can charge him with being anti-labor. 
He had for precedent a remedy used 
by President Wilson in the other war, 
and he based his action on such solid 
grounds and cool reasons as to leave 
no room for argument. Public opin- 
ion, that power which is greater than 
guns, was won over completely. Con- 
gress immediately backed up the action 
and took courage to provide the need- 
























Talburt in The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Applause from Across the Sea 


ed remedies for any further obstruc- 
tion to the national defense effort. 

It was fortunate that the President 
had such a clear case in which to 
exercise his emergency powers. These 
strikers had not only defied the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, which had as- 
sured them of every consideration, but 
they repudiated, insulted and threat- 
ened their own national union leaders. 
They were “wildcatters” without a leg 
to stand,on. They had nothing to offer 
but violence, and that was answered 
properly and promptly by U. S. 
soldiers. 

The situation was neatly summed up 
on the day of the settlement by Rep- 
resentative Woodrum of Virginia who 
said to the House: “It is rather ridicu- 
lous for you and me to be . . . thumb- 
ing our noses at Hitler and telling him 
what we are going to do, and what 
we can do, when we do not have the 
intestinal fortitude to come to grips 
with a little crowd of radical labor 
leaders in America.” 
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BY THE WAY- 


Quite a number of peaple we all 
expected would be important “cogs” 
in the defense machinery have turned 
out to be “clogs.” 


—, 

Photographs of meetings of Hitler 
and Mussolini still show them both 
smiling—Muss at what Hit is doing 
for him, and Hit at what he is doing 
to Muss—a sort of “Hit & Muss” affair, 


—, on 

Speakers at commencement exer- 
cises stressed “spiritual needs,” which 
was rather reassuring. We are about 
the only nation left now in which 
physical needs are not stressed. 

o_o 

President Church of the Carnegie 
Institute returned to the Vichy gov- 
ernment his French Legion of Honor 
decoration. Apparently the honor part 
didn’t wear well. 

roan 

The failure of a German plot to cap- 
ture Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands on the invasion of that coun- 
try has just come to light. Naturally, 
that little game failed. It isn’t in the 
cards for a knave to take a queen. 

— , 

Name of the Army outfit taking over 
the strike-bound airplane plant in 
California is the “Can Do” regiment, 
famed for its long and excellent serv- 








ice in the Orient. It did. 
—_{}+— 
America’s aircraft industry has 


formed its own alphabetical agency 

—B. V. D. for Boeing, Vega and Doug- 

las—to speed production of long-range 

“flying fortress” bombers that are ex- 

pected eventually to blast the very 

underpants off Hitler and Goering. 
—, soon 

Osvaldo Sebastiani, Premier Musso- 
lini’s private secretary, was replaced 
after seven years of taking the dicta- 
tor’s dictation. We can recall from our 
own schoolday struggles with foreign 
languages how difficult it was to catch 
onto the inverted sentence structure 
of the German idiom. 

Vice President Wallace related that 
a friend of his made a study of an 
area where cattle suffered from osteo- 
malacia. Because of the absence of 
‘alcium and phosphorus from the soil, 
the cattle tried to eat bones, rotten 
beards, and the like. From the same 
area, so the friend averred, came polit- 
ical crackpots “whose emotions were 
very rarely clouded by any great 
amount of intelligence.” Now we cat 
understand betterthat political phrase, 
“He sprang from the soil.” 

a, 

The Navy recruiting service in Tex- 
as rejected a young man because he 
weighed about 400 pounds. Well, wha! 
are they using for ballast these days” 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Blood From Milk? 


American hospitals are now en- 
gaged in collecting 100,000 quarts of 
blood to make powdered plasma for 
ourselves and Britain. Plasma, the 
straw-colored blood liquid in which 
white and red corpuscles live, is, in 
many cases of shock and wound, just 
as useful for transfusion as whole 
blood. Dried plasma, which looks 
like brown sugar, besides having little 
weight, will keep indefinitely, and can 
then be resfored to usefulness by add- 
ing distilled water. 

But a significant new discovery by 
Dr. George H. Whipple, of Rochester 
University, may some day make the 
collection of human blood plasma un- 
necessary. Dr. Whipple, in 1934, joint 
winner of the Nobel Prize for work 
which led to the cure for pernicious 
anemia, has discovered a method of 
producing plasma from—milk. 

The experiments so far have been 
made in dogs. Their object was to 
maintain the plasma proteins in a 
dog’s blood by artificial means, while 
draining out the natural blood pro- 
teins. Dr. Whipple and his collabor- 
ators injected the dogs’ veins with a 
digest of casein, the milk protein. 
(Cottage cheese is largely casein), The 
casein-injected dogs stayed fat and 
sassy, Dr. Whipple and six fellow 
scientists reported in the Journal of 
Experimental Medicine. They con- 
cluded that dogs could readily turn 
the casein digest into plasma. 

“We may mildly suggest,’ they 
wrote, “that the experiments do have 
a bearing on the many-sided problem 
of shock. . . If the body can be aided 
in producing new plasma _ proteins, 
this procedure may be as valuable as 
the administration of plasma by vein.” 





Medical Convention 


For the 92nd annual convention of 
the American Medical Association, 
7,500 of its 118,000 members turned 
up in Cleveland, Ohio. They discussed 
the Association’s conviction under the 
anti-trust law, voted for officers, look- 
ed at 160 scientific displays. But 
mostly they listened to 250 papers 
which described new diseases, or new 
cures for old ones. 

e Heart Protection. Many persons 
go through life in deadly-fear of syn- 
copes—sudden fainting spells caused 
by temporary stoppage of the heart. 
This “heart standstill” may be caused 
by pressure on the carotid artery; or 
“heart block” may result from lack 
of synchronization in the heart itself. 
Such attacks can be preyented, re- 
ported Dr. Morris Nathanson, of Los 
Angeles, by a new drug, paradine. 
Patients take several pills a day, un- 
der a doctor’s direction. 

e Cirrhosis and Methionine. It is 
not alcohol that gives alcoholics cir- 





rhosis of the liver, reported Dr. Paul 
Gyorgy, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, but the fact that most alco- 
holics have small appetites, and thus 
fail to get enough methionine. This 
amino-acid is combined in the body 
from cystine (found in most meats) 
and choline (found in egg yolk, soy- 
beans, liver). 

@ Three-Day Cure. A _ three-day 
cure for gonorrhea, in which treat- 
ment consisted of giving large doses 
of sulfathiazole, averaging 60 grains 
a day, was described by Dr. William 
Bromme, of Detroit. Of 100 men Dr. 
Bromme treated, every one was cured 
within three days, and none missed 
a day’s work, though 23 suffered 
nausea, and six had slight fever. 

e Spray for Colds. Vaccines against 
colds, injected under the skin or ad- 
ministered by mouth, have not proved 
very satisfactory. But Dr. Theodore 
E. Walsh, of St. Louis, began spray- 
ing the vaccine into noses, after first 








Science Facts 


Y USE of a polarograph, which 
reads the amount of electric 
current passing through a solution, 
scientists are now able to measure 
the amount of various substances 
the solution contains, to billionths 
of an ounce. The microanalysis 
may be performed in minutes, 
against older techniques which 
took hours . . . @ A new blood 
test for trichinosis has been de- 
veloped by Dr. Ernest Witebsky 
of the University of Buffalo. It 
is similar in method to the Was- 
serman test for syphilis. Previ- 
ously, trichinosis could be positive- 
ly determined only by finding the 
worm by microscope in portions of 
muscle remoyed from the patient 
e Although lightning often 
strikes the earth from an altitude 
of five miles, that from low-flying 
thunder clouds at about 500 feet is 
most likely to damage power lines. 





trying the treatment on rabbits. He 
reported 74 per cent of all patients 
observed over an eight-year period 
were free of colds after using this 
treatment, 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 


Creamed Potatoes 


Potatoes are one of thé few foods 
that may be served every day with- 
out danger of monotony. And with 
new potatoes right out of the patch 
now available in many sections of 
the country, what could be more en- 
joyable than new potatoes creamed 
country style? 

For this dish, cut cold boiled pota- 
toes in small dice to make three cups. 
Put diced potatoes in frying pan and 
add milk to cover them. Then sprin- 
kle with two tablespoons flour and 
three-fourths teaspoon salt, stir in two 
tablespoons butter and cook slowly 
until thickened and creamy. Just be- 
fore serving, sprinkle with a table- 
spoon chopped parsley, chives’ or 
young spring onions. 


Cooking Terms 

Summer cooking around the old 
cook stove is a hot job. And for June 
brides who have to depend so much 
on cook books, it becomes even hotter 
if they do not know or understand 
the language of the kitchen. To help 


June brides and other cooks out of 
this predicament, a lexicographer of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has compiled a simple glossary of 
everyday kitchen words. They follow: 

@ Simmer: To cook in water that 
never quite reaches the boiling point 
—about 185 degrees Fahrenheit. Sim- 
mering is a gentle cooking process 
that gives tender pieces of meat in a 
rich gravy. 

@ Parboil: To cook in a skillet on 
top of a stove without added fat, 
water or cover. Parboiling is usually 
used to cook quickly tender steaks and 
chops that have their own fat. 

@ Saute: To brown food in a little 
hot fat—less fat is used than in frying, 
but more than in parboiling. In saute- 
ing, food has to be turned over fre- 
quently to prevent it sticking to uten- 
sil. 

© Fry: To cook in fat, including 
pan frying with just enough fat to 
prevent food sticking and deep fat 
frying in which the food being cooked 
is covered with fat. Foods, such as 
bacon and sausage, may be fried in 
their own fat. 


PATHFINDER 


© Braise: To brown in small 
amount of hot fat and then cook in 
steam with or without added liquid. 
Swiss steak and pot roast are exam- 
ples of braising. Vegetables may also 
be braised. 

@ Scallop: Almost any vegetable or 
sea food can be scalloped. Simply 
combine with a sauce (tomato, cheese 
or white sauce) and bake in oven un- 
til golden brown on top. 

e Cream: To blend fat and sugar, 
in baking recipes, with a spoon until 
mixture is soft and creamy. In re- 
cipes for vegetables it means to com- 
bine them with a sauce made of fat, 
flour, milk or cream and seasoning. 

°® Fold: To combine beaten egg 
whites with the thicker part of the 
mixture for a cake. To make the 
fold, the spoon or egg whip is put 
straight down to the bottom of the 
bow! and then turned under the mass 
and brought straight up. In this way, 
layers of the two are mixed together. 


Week’s Hints 


q Bed sheets shorter than 108 in- 
ches will not tuck in securely at each 
end of an ordinary full-sized bed. 


@ Sponges can be cleaned by soak- 
ing them overnight in warm soapy 
water to which lemon juice or borax 
has been added. 


Smart “Finds” For The Summer Season 


203—Hot weather requires a generous 
This easy-to-make little girls, including a romper sunsuit, 
a 


“undies’’ supply 


slip and bloomer set is perfect for larger a convenient wraparound dress and 
figures. ‘®6izes 34 to 50. 


yards. 


320—A complete play wardrobe 


for 


Size 36, slip, sunbonnet. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, sun- 
2°, yards 35 inch fabric and 2'2 yards suit, 1!, yards 35 inch fabric; dress, 
of 2's inch eyelet ruffle; bloomers, 144 2', yards and bonnet 7% yard. 


4687—Crisp, efficient and most 


be- 


4710—Active or spectator sports are 
more fun in this jaunty frock with its 
neat waistband and trim collar. Sizes 
14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Size 16, 3'4 yards 
35 inch fabric. 


321—Back up smartly to show the 
buttoning of this pert dress that has a 
smooth waist-girdle and two sleeve ver- 
sions. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 
16, 35g yards 35 inch fabric. 


coming is this frock with its panel front 
and novelty buttoned neck. See the 
smart low hip-seams. Sizes 34 to 48. 
Size 36, 334 yards 35 inch fabric. 


9655—-All dressed up for five-o’clock- 
on festivities in this long-waisted dress 
that has softness through the midriff 
and ruffle trim. Sizes 16 to 20 and 34 
to 46. Size 36, 335 yards 39 inch fabric. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Painted Wallpaper 


“If she puts water on that wall- 
paper she will have all of it falling 
down on her.” 

That is what one of the neighbors 
told his good wife about a lady who 
was preparing to paint her wallpaper 

yes, paint her wallpaper! The eco- 
nomically inclined lady, however, did 
not heed the indirect dire warning. 


She went right ahead and painted 
her wallpaper, upstairs and down. 
And when the “doubting Thomas” 








Needle Design 
Y, : 2 





Cheery Home Accessories 


6963—-Scatter bouquets on your spread to bring 
rth a mest cheerful effect. These designs come 
various easy stitches and may also decorate your 
1 cloths, Number contains full details. 

2772—Win a prize with this crocheted square, so 
ickly done, and form luxurious large and small 
essories. Number contains full details. 








| Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Completé 

instructsons are included in each pattern. Ad- 
| dress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFIND- 
ER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 












neighbor saw the result, all he could 
say was “Well!” In short, the result 
was amazing. 


But this incident is only one of 
thousands that are taking place al! 


over America. On the market today 
are several well known preparations 
that make this possible. These prepa 
rations need only a little water added 
to make them the consistency of us- 
able paint. They can be applied with 
an ordinary paint brush. They may 
be applied to the paper of any room 
that is not torn or seriously cracked. 
Any housewife or home owner may 
apply them and when dry the resull 
can scarcely be told from a new wall- 
paper job. A whole house can be given 
fresh, clean walls by this method at 
the expense of repapering one room. 
Moreover, it isn’t a fraction as messy 
as repapering. 


Briefs 


q@ According to the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, built-in features, 
such as window seats, bookcases, 
closets and storage cabinets, and even 
built-in beds, desks and tables, have 
grown in popularity with homeown- 
ers during the past few years. 





———— <> CO 


@ A dark upstairs hall in the cen- 
ter of the house can be lighted by 
building the partition between it and 
an outside room of glass blocks. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Nickname—“Granite.” 

Motto—(Has no motto). 

State Flower—Purple Lilac. 

Area—9,341 sq. mi. (43rd in rank). 

Population—491,524 (45th in rank; 
54.5 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 2.7 per cent. 

Wealth (Estimated)—$1,197,000,000 
($2,357 per capita). 

Settled—1623. 

Entered Union—1788. 

Capital—Concord (Pop. 27,171). 

Largest City—Manchester (Pop. 77, 
685). 

Government—Legislature consists 
of a senate of 24 members and a house 
of representatives of 427 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and two representatives. 

Governor—Robert O. Blood (Rep.); 
term, two years; salary, $5,000. 

Products—Textiles, boots and shoes, 
paper, hay, corn, potatoes, oats, ap- 
ples, dairy products, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 125,292 votes 
and Republicans 110,127. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 4. 





[Readers interested in obtaining further informa- 
tion regarding New Hampshire may do so by writing 
to the State Planning and Development Commission, 
110 Capitol Street, Concord, New Hampshire; Andrew 
M. Heath, Publicity Assistant.—Ed.] 
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“I WANT YOU” 
Work for “Uncle Sam’ 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
MEN—-WOMEN. Get ready now for 
next examinations Write today 
sure for free 32-page Civil Service 
book, with list of positions and 
full particulars telling how to 
qualify for one 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. W172 Rochester, N. Y, 





AIR CONDITIONED 
GUEST ROOMS 
At Regular Rates 


WILLARD HOTEL 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Dir. 


eWASHINGTON.DO.C. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Are Weld- 















Master a real trade 


ing, Acetylene Weiding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
Diesel Mechanic and help you get a good jot The cost to you is 
reasonable. Learn on modern equipment with tools ander experienced 


instructors. Real shop work Steam-! 
board in our steam-heated dormitory 
For free catalog write ») 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn, 


ELECTRIC READING GLASS 


eated buildings oom and 
We pay your fare to Nashville, 


For old people and perso: with defective eyesight 
he Pike Electric Reader is a Godsend You can read 
the smallets print easily and quick Comes in bat- 
t operated model at $7.00 or electric plug-in model, 
A Cer D C, 10 volts, at $10.00, postpaid anywhere in 
the United Stats Order from 


PULISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas Street, N , Washington, D. C 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent ‘a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 436 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older people 
have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW, Just 
write us your name, address and age 

-the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation. Write today. 


‘ore LARGE TOMBSTON 


RB Pure Marble and Granite of 
* . witTt Mg Lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
4 in., width 20 im., thick.8 in. Setisteétion 

Guaranteed. FREE catalog 
BUY DIRECT TODAY 


Foot stone ori 
Lenore (EEE'\ INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL CO. 
Box & . Station F Atlanta, Ga. 


Helps You Overcome 
FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 
No longer be annoyed or feel ill at 















ease because of loose, wabbly false 
teeth. FASTEETH, an improved alka- 
line (non-acid) powder sprinkled on 


your plates holds them firmer so they 
feel more comfortable. Soothing and 
cooling to gums made sore by excessive 
acid mouth. Avoid embarrassment caus-* 
ed by loose plates. Get FASTEETH today 
at any drug store. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Chair Stunt 


Here is an entertaining stunt—one 
that is a good exerciser for the back, 
neck and legs. For it you need three 
chairs. The three chairs are placed in 
a straight row, but about a foot apart. 
The performer sits on the middle 
chair, then lies down, placing his head 
(not the neck and shoulders) on one 
end chair and his heels on the edge of 
the other. 

In this position the performer folds 
his arms across his chest and stiffens 
his back while an assistant removesthe 
middle chair. With the middle chair 
removed, the performer’s stiffened 
body, resting on head and heels, re- 
mains suspended between the two end 
chairs for a moment. Practice will 
enable one to hold the position sev- 
eral minutes before having the middle 
chair replaced. Try it. 

Ee 








Brain Teaser 

This week’s problem, contributed 
by S. S. Hereford, of New Market, 
Ala., is as follows: A asked B to tell 
him the exact number of chickens 
in his (B’s) flock. B, after some mo- 
ments of thought, replied: “From the 
number of my chicks subtract the 
number 22. Then divide the result 
by two and extract the square root of 
the answer. Having this done, you 
will obtain the number seven. Now, 
find out the number of chickens in 
my flock.” Can you help A out? An- 
swer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—There were 
ee ————— 


— Government Booklet — 


Our American Government 
What is kt? How Does It Function? 


262 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





An official document containing 252 questions and 
answers concerning our national government, what it 
is, how it functions, etc. Prepared by the Hon. 
Wright Patman, member of Congress from Texas, it 
= valuable information for every citizen and 
patriot. 

It tells you the difference between direct and in- 
direct democracy, explains how the U. S. combines 
both democratic and republican principles, where the 
originals of the Declaration and Constitution are lo- 
cated, what the supreme law of the land is, etc. 
Crammed with information and facts. 


New Revised edition of “Our American Gov- 


ernment,’’ secured from the Public Printer, sent 
upon receipt of 10c coin or stamps, addressed to 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 






















Judge—Now tell the court about your 
marital relations. Were they pleasant? 

Prisoner—They were pleasant enough, 
Judge, but they all came and wanted to 
live with me. 


just 32 sheep in the flock, and the to- 
tal receipts from the three sales 


amounted to $138. 
a 


Anagrams 

Here are the answers to last week’s 
anagrams: 1. SENIOR. 2. COMPILE. 
3. COARSE. 4. KEEPERS. 


i _caee 


Smiles 

Boogy—I’m going to get a divorce. 
My wife hasn’t spoken to me for six 
months. 

Woogy—Better be careful. 
never get another wife like that. 


You'll 


Stranger—Are you taking summer 
boarders this year? 

Farmer—Yep. With better prices 
for things we don’t have to, but my 
wife likes to hear ’em talk that funny 
city dialect. : 


Mrs. Imski—Now, Henri, don’t go so 
far out in the water. 

Little Henri—Yes, ma; but you let 
daddy do it. 

Mrs. Imski—But that’s different. 
Your pa has his life insured. 


Small Boy—Mother, I want to know 
something. . . 

Mother—Yes, Junior, what is it? 

Small. Boy—When a lightning-bug 
lightnings, why doesn’t it thunder? 





BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





Miss CHERRY ORCHARD lives on 


ASHWOOD Avenue, in Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Correction: Drs. BLOOD and 


GRAVES practice in Concord, N. H., 
not Mass. Dr. BLOOD is governor of 
New Hampshire. 

Believe it or not, Santa Monica, Cal., 
has three LADY doctors, all of whom 
are men: Dr. W. A. LADY, Dr. Del- 
mar LADY and Dr. Kenneth LADY. 

Denton J. QUICK is sheriff of Sus- 
sex County, N. Y. 

G. H. GILL is superintendent of a 
fish hatchery at Manchester, Iowa. 





PATHFINDER 


BOOK REVIEW 


Hoaxes (Macmillan Co., $3.50)—The 
most famous hoax of the 1940’s, last 
year’s Martian invasion of the earth, 
turned out to be only a radio drama. 
Yet curious stories of the people who 
were fooled cropped up in the news 
for several days following the “in- 
vasion.” This now-famous hoax, with 
a store of other tales about the prac- 
tical joker and his victims, is told in 
“Hoaxes,” by Curtis D. MacDougall. 
The author defines a hoax as a story 
having “no basis in fact.” He then 
proceeds to fill 300 pages of this book 
with an authoritative account of one 
of the strangest of psychological phe- 
nomena—the credulity of the human 
race. You will not only enjoy reading 
“Hoaxes” for its entertainment value, 
but you will want to refer to it from 
time to time as a source book of funny 
stories appropriate for practically 
any occasion. 








* * * 


The Religions of Democracy (Devin- 
Adair Co., $2)—Because for the past 
150 years the United States has con- 
tinuously been a land of religious 
freedom, many religious sects have 
gained expression on American soil. 
Yet, as this book, “The Religions of 
Democracy,” points out, all these 
faiths are incorporated into America’s 
three great religions—Judaism, Ro- 
man Catholicism, and Protestantism. 


’ Three recognized authorities in each 


religious faith, Dr. Louis Finkelstein, 
Father J. Elliot Ross and Dr. William 
Adams Brown, explain the essence of 
each of the three religious beliefs. 
This stimulating book will be welcom- 
ed by the theological scholar and the 
layman alike. It is sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 


« 7 . 


Mission to the North (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., $3.50)—Mrs. Florence Jaffray 
Harriman, former United States min- 
ister to Norway, has just published 
“Mission to the North,” the account 
of her three-year official visit to the 
Jand of the midnight sun. When Mrs. 
Harriman arrived in Oslo in April, 
1937, energetic Norway was making 
democracy work very well among its 
3,000,000 sons and daughters. Mrs. 
Harriman writes her impression of 
these Norwegians—happy, peace-lov- 
ing homemakers. When the diplo- 
matic corps was forced to flee the 
land of the thunderstruck Norwegians 
in April, 1940, the German blitzkrieg 
had suddenly shattered the lives of 
these scrupulously neutral people. 
Then, too, the American diplomat 
noted the reaction of the Vikings’ de- 
scendants to the invasion. They were 
bewildered, unprepared, hardly be- 
lieving their country had _ been 
wrenched from their grasp. Mrs. Har- 
riman’s story is food for thought for 
all Americans, and it is well-written, 
interesting reading. 
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June 21, 1941 








READERS WRITE 





Twofers and Threefers 

Referring to your statement in PATH- 
FINDER, May 17, in which you state 
twofers and threefers are two cigars for a 
nickel and three for a dime, I have never 
heard of two cigars being sold for a 
nickel, or three for a dime, and I have 
been smoking for 65 years. Besides being 
a smoker all my life, part of the time I 
was in the cigar business. The titles 
twofers and threefers were generally 
known as meaning two for a quarter and 
three for a quarter. 

C. M. Woodman 
Denver, Colo. 
Views on War 

You people nearer the coasts need to be 
reminded occasionally that not all the 
residents of Montana are isolationists. 
Fools will advocate a so-called “nego- 
tiated peace” with rascals who, before 
they make an invasion, usually deny that 
they had any thought of doing so—their 
victims just imagine it! lsolation- 
ists would have us believe that the Brit- 
ish are even more blame for this war 
than the Nazis. Fools deny the possi- 
bility of Communazi puppet governments 
being set up in Central or South America 
to endanger the USA. Some people have 
such a stubborn sentimental streak in 
them that they defend vicious aggressors 
and neglect their victims. 

David C. Bartholomew 
Bozeman, Mont. 
3: hy oe 

One of the letter writers in your May 
31 issue suggests that we Americans go 
down on our knees, confess our sins, and 


pray for the hand of God to deliver us 
from being crushed by the totalitarian 
rulers. Well, it is worth trying, but it 


has been tried all over Europe. And see 
where they are? On their knees all right, 
but their prayers are changed to curses. 
It takes more than prayers and confession- 
establish political, economic, and 
justice in this world of ours. 


J. F. Wallin 


als to 
social 


Hawthorne, Call. 
. * * 

Having just read and re-read the letter 
of William Bush in “Readers Write” of 
May 31, I would praise and thank him for 
writing and you for publishing it. If 
all the English and American Christians 
will do as he requests, we will, by the 
merey and goodness of God, continue to 
be a free and happy people. For the power 


of His might is far, far greater than 
Hitler’s, or that of any other creature 
of earth 
G. S. Martin 
Salem, Ky. 
In view of the fact that there is a 


likelihood of the European war spreading 

er to this hemisphere before it ends, it 
is a matter of great concern to the people 
living here We should put our house 
in order in case this time of trouble 
Should be a time of tribulation as spoken 


1 in the Bible. We must prepare to 
meet our God. 

R. J. Hatch 
Page, Neb. ° 


Tallest Swoctve 
PATHFINDER, May 31, has this: “Wash- 
ington monument, world’s tallest masonry 


strueture . « more than 555 feet above 
the mall.” Probably hundreds of Texans 





will point out your mistake. The tallest 
stone monument in the world is the San 
Jacinto battlefield monument, 567 feet 
from grade to top. It stands near the 
ship channel, a few miles out of Houston, 
Tex., marking one of the world’s de- 
cisive battles, fought April 21, 1836, when 


800 Texans under General Sam Houston 
defeated 3,000 Mexicans under General 
Santa Anna, with the battle cry “Remem- 
ber the Alamo; remember Goliad,” and 
established indisputable Anglo-Saxon sov- 








15 
of the Rio Grande, 
Arthur L. Carnahan 


ereignty north 


Tex. 


Christ and the Trinity 

I notice in PATHFINDER, May 31, an 
article by Raymond Kandt, stating that 
Christ is the second person in the Trinity. 
Christ is not the second person in the 
rrinity. He is the Holy Trinity mani- 
fested in the flesh. The Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost are combined in one perfect 
unit in the body of Christ. When Christ 
said He and the Father were one, He meant 
it literally The Jews, Christians and 
Mohammedans worship the same God, 
but the Jews and Mohammedans deny that 
Christ is God manifested in the flesh. 


Al Daniels 


Austin, 


Ida. 


W eiser, 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, 
profitable business at home 
million people. Tell your 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; 


sell or exchange 
through the 


> 


mail? 
story to those interested 
las minimum ten 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., 


Do you want agents? Want to work up a 
PATHFINDER js read by more than two 
readers in the fewest possible words. 
words, Each initial and group 
address, will be counted as words. 


Washington, D. C. 





AMERIC AN HISTORY QUIZ ANSWERS 


“KNOW AMERICA"’ ANSWERS IN BOOKLET FORM 


-Pathfinder has prepared a booklet with all ques- 
tions and suggested answers in the ‘““Know America”’ 
contest. Each question is accompanied by the best or 
most appropriate answer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. Full explanations are given as to why the 
answer to each question was selected, together with 
references to authorities and citations This booklet 
is ideal for use in schools, study-clubs, book review 





classes, Americanization groups, etc. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents in coin. Address: ‘‘Know America’’ Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington. D. C. 

ALBUMS 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, like glass Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and\clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss Square 
guide lines eliminate all] measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ‘em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers 
Sixteen 9 x 1ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending ‘on size. Order now, only $1.69 each post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E.. Washington, D. C. 
AGENTS WANTED 
AMAZING VALUES, Sundries, Notions Novelties, 
Gifts, Military and Patriotic items. Postcard brings 
free catalogs. World’s lowest priced wholesalers for 
25 years Mills Sales Co., 901 Broadway, New York 


CLINICS 
PREE BOOK—+to Piles, Fistula, Stomach and Colon 
sufferers. 122 pages Illustrated Latest institu- 
tional methods. Write today McCleary Clinic, 


2582 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 724, 6217 S. Hal 
sted St., Chicago. 


FALSE TEETH BY MAIL ON CREDIT. Part Down, 

Balance Monthly. Three Months Trial, Refund on 
Demand, Low Prices Popular Price Products, 8916 
State, East Saint Louis, Illinois 


FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS—HAVE YOU a sound, practical inven- 
tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, 

write Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 

Dept. 87, Washington, D. C. 

INVENTORS—Protect your idea Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ — Free. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 

tered Patent Attorney, 1F37 Adams Building, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 





HOUSEHOLD HELPS 


IRONING BOARD COVERS that can be put on or 

taken off in a jiffy. Requires no tacking, lacing or 
tying, yet fits like a glove. It is bound with floating 
elastic, which keeps it smooth and tight over all 
sizes of ironing boards. Made of an extra good grade 
of muslin, and is washable. Can be reversed and used 
on either side. Price 25 cents Order one or more 
now direct from Pathfinder Merchandise Service, 
Washington, D. C . 


MEDICAL 


continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 


PATHERS— Why 


modern treatment for this serious disease Sent 

absolutely Free—a postcard request will bring your 
Free Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Mil- 

ford Sanitarium. Box PF. Milford. Kansas 

PILES—If you are troubled with headaches, back- 
aches, constipation, weakness, pervousriess, heart 


palpitation and general rundown condition it may be 
traced directly to piles and other treacherous rectal 
ailments. Dr. Ball’s new Free book tells all about his 
mild and trustworthy treatment method successfully 
used for 20 years. Write today. No obligation. Ad- 
dress Ball Clinic, Dept. 6305, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE BOOKS 


NEW ETIQUETTE BOOK—A delightful 

book in the popular question and answer form by 
Sally Bradbeary. Divided into six general sections 
covering 54 separate classifications from correct con- 
duct of children to the proper conduct of both men 
and women in all possible situations Contains 180 
pages crammed full of useful, practical, everyday in- 
formation on good manners and proper procedure, 
Sent postpaid for only $1 Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE 
JACOB STAINER VIOLIN. Made in 1676. Fine Con- 


dition, wonderful volume. Mary Roderick, Hurrah, 
Wash. 


etiquette 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PROCEDURE—Mr 

Darvill’s book is indispensable for proper conduct 
of all types of meetings. This pocket-size edition on 
parliamentary law and procedure is one of the handi- 
est books anyone could possess Sent postpaid for 
$1. Address: Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


MANY INVENTORS WILL BE INTERESTED in our 

service Information on subject of obtaining a pat- 
ent and marketing an invention supplied without 
charge. Write us personally McMorrow & Berman, 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-S Barrister Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


BETTER PRINTS-—-ONE DAY SERVICE 

oped—guaranteed Velox print 8 enl 
25c 16 regular prints 25c 8 prints an 
enlargement or 2 plain enlargements 25« 
Film mailers free 
Illinois. 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service 


Rolls devel- 
arged prints 
d one colored 
Reprints 3c, 
Watland Bri 29 Blue Island, 


or 8 en- 
Perfect Film 


Service, LaCrosse, Wisc 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c--Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 

Salem, Wisconsin. 


PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 
SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT 
republic to the present day—from George Washing- 
ton to Franklin D. Roosevelt Each with facsimile 
signature and photographic likeness Also shows the 
Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors 
U. S. flag in red, white and blue. Suitable for fram- 
ing or using as is for club, library, den, office or 
Nothing else like it ever before published. 
Stamps or coin Publishers Book Service, 
las Street, N. E.. Washington, D. C 


from the start of our 


Send 25c 





SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send 
Rhyming Dictionary. 
Building, Chicago. 


and Free 
14 Woods 


poem for our plan 
Richard Brothers, 


VITAMINS . 

VITAMINS—WE SELL ONLY IN QUANTITY 

more. Save 50 to 75% on any kind. Write 

ately for prices and facts Biol Associates, 
Avenue, New York City 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital All im- 
portant government buildings--Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Comiaerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25c¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice oc, birthday or party gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, Cc. 
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DO YOU KNOW HOW TO 
MAKE THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE SAY EXACTLY WHAT 
YOU MEAN IT TO SAY? 
How many words do _ you 
unconsciously mispronounce? 
How many errors of grammar 
do you make without know- 
ing that your listeners smile 
behind your back? Is _ pune- 
tuation to bring out the mean- 
ing an exact art to you, or 
do you scatter your commas 
“by guess”? Are you inter- 
ested in learning to write a 
successful short story? 
SHERWIN CODY’S FAMOUS 
GUIDE TO MASTERLY ENG- 
LISH will help you to speak 
and write much more effective- 
ly. It teaches you to use the 
English language as a power- 
ful instrument for success—as 
a positive tool more important 
to you than the telephone o1 
the automobile. Simply explained, carefully arranged, and il- 
lustrated with useful examples, there is a wealth of con- 
centrated common sense and practical advice of real value 
in the pages of this complete guide to practical English. 
Originally six books much higher priced, now—all in one 
standard, full-size volume measuring 5% by 8% inches con- 
taining over 500 pages. For all who write, read, or speak the 


English language, this book should be a perma- 
nent desk or library companion. $ 9 
Postpaid in the U. S. for only 


Here at last is a comprehenstve Civil Service 
Handbook at a price you can afford. This 
volume contains a wealth of information on 
how to go about getting yourself on the Govy- 
ernment payroll, detailed Home Study 
Courses, including 1,000 Questions and An- 
swers of former tests, 30 actual previous 
examinations (with correct replies) for such 
positions as postal clerk, mail carrier, sta- 
tionary engineer, factory inspector, electri- 
cian, librarian, fireman, bookkeeper, prison keeper and many 
others. It tells the mistakes to avoid in arithmetic, grammar, 
spelling, geography,history, civics—just the type of information 
called for in civil service examinations. Do not miss this 
chance! See how simple it is. Exactly what you 
need to prepare yourself for the big opportunity. 


A sound bookkeeping system is the foundation 
of every successful business. That is why book- 
keepers are so well-paid; that is why a knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is so valuable to all peo- 
ple in business. Here at last is an easy, home- 
study bookkeeping course that you can master 
in your spare moments. No previous knowl- 
edge required. Simplified lessons in all basic 
principles. Complete practical application of 
the double-entry system. Contains many illustrations. Ideal 


for beginners. A great help to experienced business 
men and women who want to “br $1 00 
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[] New Art of Writing and Speaking the English Language $1.98 
(C] High-School Self-Taught ape 2.95 
[] New Business Encyclopedia . id cae . 1.95 
{] Civil Service Handbook .. ; .. 4.80 
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HERE ARE 24 VOLUMES 
CONDENSED INTO ONE 

LARGE BOOK OF 985 
PAGES. FOUR YEARS OF 

HIGH SCHOOL WITH 
SELF EXAMINATION FOR 
EVERY SUBJECT, 

HIGH SCHOOL SELF 
TAUGHT is equally valu- 
able to those who were 

unable to finish school 

or for those desiring a 

review course to qualify 

them for a_ better job 

which is now available. 

It is hard to believe that 

four years of High School 

can be compressed into 

one single volume. “Yet 

HIGH SCHOOL = SELF 
TAUGHT does exactly that 

-and more. It shows you 

how to study, how to get 

the essentials out of each 

subject, how to use knowl- 

edge to promote your own 

advancement. 

EDUCATION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESS 

It’s easy to be educated, to command respect, to take your prope! 
place in business and social life, be the center of attention, lead 
instead of follow. Fifteen or twenty minutes a day with this 
amazing volume will do wonders towards transforming you 
into a confident personality. You can prepare yourself for ad- 
vancement, more money, a full, more enjoyable life—in you: 
spare time by the simple means of reading this absorbing book. 
Never before have fine English, good grammar, the use of 
words been so briefly, clearly and effectively presented. Never 
before have algebra and geometry been made so thrilling and so 
easy to apply to everyday life. Ancient and modern history 
unroll before you. The story of the United States, the struc- 
ture of your government appears before you as plainly as the 
map of your home town, with the powers and rights of 
citizens, police, governors, congressmen and judgés all clearly 
defined. You can begin speaking French and Spanish 

from the very first easy conversational lesson. $2 95 
Sent on trial, Postpaid in U.S. ..... phe ho ok oct OP Oe s 


Supplies just the informa- 
tion you want the instant 
you need it. No searching in 
all kinds of places when you 
have this practical volume 
in your office and home, 

It is dangerous not to know 
some points of law. Thou- 
sands of cases might be 
cited where ignorance has 
cause untold suffering, loss 
of time and money—tases 
relating to marriage, per- 
sonal relations, frauds, and 
bankruptcy. Men and wom- 
en lose money; they get 
into the deepest trouble; 
pay expensive lawyer's 
fees; are worried and har- 
assed mentally; are de 
frauded and legally rob- 
bed; all because they do 
not know simple points ol 
law, in order to protect 
themselves. 

This book covers many 
points of law relating to 
business and human rela- 
tions. No mystifying terms, 
no technical language 
Every statement clear and 
so fascinating that you will 
read it for pleasure as 
well as knowledge. 


NEW—AUTHENTIC—PRACTICAL 


A treasure-house of vital information which QUICKLY and ACCU- 
RATELY answers every conceivable question that could arise in busi 
ness, law and home, Ilustrations, legal samples, charts, tables, etc 
Over 500 pages, size 54% by 7%, bound in beautiful red fabrikoid 
with marbled edges, of strong construction, stamped in gold. 
Invaluable for Office or*Home. Business procedure, accounting, law 
building construction, marriage, aitomobiles, ete.—every- 

thing the average man should. Know right at his finger- 

tips. Indeed, it is an attorney in book form which saves 1 95 
you many adollar. Postpaid in U. S. .......... Fale See s 





